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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

LIKE all the works of M. Ribot, his Z' 'Evolution des iddes g/ne 
rales 1 is distinguished by unusual clearness and simplicity. 
We may state its purpose and conclusions in a few lines, as in fact 
M. Ribot himself has done. 

The principal aim of his work, he tells us, is to follow the pro- 
gress of the mind when it abstracts and generalises, to show that 
these two operations already exist in perception and progressively 
attain, by stages which we can define, the highest forms, the pure 
symbolism which is accessible to a few only. He states in con- 
cluding that "the object of thought by concepts is to substitute for 
complex states simplified states," signs which are easily manipu- 
lated but which contain a store of real though latent knowledge ; 
and that "the psychology of abstraction and generalisation is thus 
in great measure a psychology of the unconscious." 

M. Ribot then proceeds to follow, step by step, the degrees of 
abstraction ; he exhibits the evolution of this process of the mind 
and indicates here three grand stages : that of generic images (the 
recepts of Romanes which the latter ranks between the simple per- 
cept and the concept) ; that of intermediate abstracts ; and that of 
higher concepts. In the lower forms of abstraction (among animals, 
children, and uneducated deaf mutes) the word cuts no figure, does 
not exist in fact, the mind is still occupied with the concrete. In 
the intermediate forms the word begins to play a role. In the 

'F. Alcan, publisher. 
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higher forms, finally, it passes to the loftiest plane. It is even 
characteristic of the concept not to be "representable," which of 
course does not mean that it has not its root in representation. 

Association and dissociation are the two types of intellectual 
activity. The act of abstraction belongs to the second type, being 
in its negative aspect the elimination of objects and in its positive 
aspect their psychical reinforcement. The natural mechanism, 
writes M. Ribot, by which the separation between the strengthened 
elements and the weakened elements in perception is effected, is a 
rough primitive sketch of what will later be abstraction. The same 
forces are in play and are reducible ultimately to the imparting of 
a particular direction to the attention. On the other hand experi- 
ence remains the groundwork of our concepts. General terms 
cover a latent organised knowledge constituting the hidden capital 
without which we should be in a state of bankruptcy, manipulating 
counterfeit money or valueless paper. "General ideas are habits 
in the intellectual order." In sum, the useful work is performed 
beneath consciousness. Nothing is noticeable but results, indica- 
tions, or marks. 

It would be a supererogatory task to enumerate the interesting 
and profound aper$us which these pages contain on many questions 
of psychology, on language, gestures, counting, and zodlogical 
classifications, the history of which, M. Ribot ingeniously remarks, 
proceeds hand in hand with the evolution of generic ideas. I will 
not repeat here the psychological analyses of his work but restrict 
myself to indicating its philosophical scope, 

The results of these researches are evidently unfavorable to 
the doctrines that are more or less vaguely classed as spiritualism, 
idealism, contingence, etc. Besides, M. Ribot carefully avoids all 
controversies which would lead him away from his subject, in which 
he has completely sunk himself. There is nothing more instruc- 
tive, furthermore, from this point of view than the special study 
which he gives us in the second part of his book of the concepts of 
number, space, time, cause, law, and species. He shows us, for 
example, that "space is infinite only in potency, which potency is 
in us and in us only" ; that "the voyage to the end of space of 
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which John Stuart Mill speaks is tantamount to a voyage to the 
end of mind " ; that "space conceived as infinite is reducible to the 
power which the human mind possesses of constructing series, 
thanks to the abstraction which enables it to grasp the law of their 
formation." He asserts that "consciousness is the necessary con- 
dition of any conception whatsoever of time, which appears and 
disappears with it." Finally and particularly, he attributes to the 
notion of cause its purely scientific signification. "The antecedent 
is not one thing and the consequent another thing : they are two 
manifestations, differing in time, of a single fundamental identity." 
The facts of thermodynamics offer the best example of this concep- 
tion. There remains, it is true, another meaning for the notion of 
cause. Some conceive it not as an invariable relation of antece- 
dent and consequent, but as a thing which acts, creates, is modified 
or persists amid all transformations and assumes all manner of 
masks. Now cause, thus understood, if it is to remain intelligible, 
"can,"M. Ribot reminds us, "only be imagined or represented 
under the form of muscular effort, which is its origin and remains 
its type. " It remains a fact of internal experience rather than a 
concept and the secret of the future will be to ascertain if there is 
room by the side of mechanical causality for any other form of 
causality. 

To explain as much as possible by actual practical experience 
and by evolution, is the method from which M. Ribot never swerves. 
Let us follow it as long as it yields us results. It is an old weapon, 
say some of our young philosophers who hanker after metaphysics ; 

but it at least never fails to bring down its game. 

* 

In M. Tarde's L' Opposition universale, essai d'une thiorie des 
contraires 1 we have not only a work which is utterly different from 
that of M. Ribot, but we have in its author an utterly different type 
of mind. M. Ribot is clear, simple, sparing of words and effects. 
M. Tarde is complicated, and at times difficult. He has enthusi- 
asm, brilliancy, and great reserve power. Particularly is this true 

1 F. Alcan, publisher. 
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of his present instructive work in which the question of contradic- 
tions is treated with originality though without giving the reader of 
its four hundred pages the impression that it has been exhaus- 
tively handled. 

M. Tarde defines opposition as follows: "when two variable 
terms are such that one cannot be conceived as becoming the other 
unless it traverse a series of variations that end in a state zero and 
then ascend again that same series of variations through which it 
previously descended, — then those two terms are opposed." These 
terms may belong, further, to different orders of facts. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to distinguish qualitative and quantitative op- 
positions, and among the latter dynamic oppositions : some being 
objective or mechanical in character and reducible to the type of 
two movements in contrary directions along the same straight line ; 
others being subjective in character and reducible to two kinds, 
the force of denying as opposed to the force of affirming, and the 
force of refusing as opposed to the force of desiring. 

Two things, whether they coexist or succeed each other, can- 
not be absolutely the same, if not in matter at least not in space 
and in time. Among all the possible situations in which they meet, 
they oppose each other. Opposition thus appears as a particular 
case of universal existence: a case with a hundred different aspects, 
inasmuch as it comes to pass for almost all existence (contrarieties 
of motion, direction, velocity, resistance, energy, desire, etc., etc.). 
But the contrarieties specially strike us when they are concerned 
with the actions of living beings, for then the variations which they 
provoke have an unusual importance for our practical life, and 
affect our sensibility as well as our reason. 

The different forms of social opposition (war, for instance,) 
have long since claimed the attention of M. Tarde. He has di- 
rected his researches towards the understanding of these forms in 
view of their possible attenuation. He establishes, doubtless, the 
gradual transformation, in societies, of relations of adaptation into 
relations of opposition, oxvice versa. But he is constantly bent on 
making fecund harmony prevail over destructive work, and re- 
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ligions have no value in his eyes except in so far as they contribute 
to this result. 

Should we not recognise "at least the transitory utility of cer- 
tain imaginary or ultra-terrestrial objects of desire and faith for 
reconciling terrestrial desires and ideals? Are they reconcilable at 
no other price ? " This, for M. Tarde, is the great problem. The 
optimistic solution of Guyau, the "laissez-faire ethics," do not in- 
spire him with confidence. As to the possible harmony of funda- 
mental truths he also remains quite sceptical. Reflecting on how 
man works, enjoys, or suffers in the pursuit of his dreams, he even 
risks the following disheartening question: "The pursuit of the 
impossible through the agency of the useless : can that be the last 
word of existence?" But these useless things serve a purpose if 
they keep up the desire and the illusion of the impossible! 

It is a very curious work in fine, full of insights, and exacting 
on the reader's powers of thought. The new questions always lead 

back to the old problems. 

* 
* * 

M. Strada has not let us wait for the book which he an- 
nounced, La religion de la science et de I'esprit pur, constitution scien- 
tifique de la religion. " He had already traced its general outlines 
and enunciated its fundamental thought. For M. Strada, as our 
readers know, method explains history, and history is divided from 
this point of view into three epochs of which each carries the mark 
of a dominating criterion: faith (fideism), personal evidence (ra- 
tionalism), and finally the fact (impersonalism, which the author 
proclaims). Now, if we consider religious events from the same 
point of view we shall see that the so-called positive or revealed 
religions correspond to the fideistic period because they transfer 
the criterion to mediators who have been deified (Buddha, Jesus, 
Mohammed, etc.); the so-called natural religions correspond to 
the rationalistic and critical period, because they attribute the crit- 
erion to a man, a scholar, the founder of a school ; but that the 
religion of science can exist only by the impersonal method, be- 

•F. Alcan, publisher 
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cause then the Fact alone, the objective, indestructible Fact, be- 
comes the sole foundation of certitude and constitutes at once sci- 
ence and religion. 

I have pointed out already the analogy of this conception with 
the law of Comte (the law of the three stages, — theological, meta- 
physical, and positive) and shall not revert to it. How does M. 
Strada conceive the relation of religion and science? Clearly 
enough, in the same manner that I have presented it here, and 
without any great novelty. Religion, he writes, is the emotion of 
science. It is always and everywhere proportional to it. "When 
" I say the emotion of science I say simply the emotion, the senti- 
"ment, the felt consciousness of science so far as ascertained. . . . 
"This profound sentiment must arise in the face of science, since 
"it is born of the vague apperception of its hypotheses. Religion, 
"therefore, belongs to all epochs of humanity. It follows the state 
"of science, for it is naught but the emotion which springs from 
"the state of knowing. . . ." 

Let us observe here that according to M. Strada man started 
with monotheism ; polytheism, being the result of analysis, must 
have come later. " Monotheism, " he writes, "is the first concep- 
tion of religions by virtue of its inherent sentiment of an unknown 
fatal force which is always and everywhere present and affirmed." 
One might object to this point that the vague sentiment of force is 
one thing, and the affirmation of a single, absolute God another. 
It appears to conform more to a sound psychology and to observa- 
tion, that man should first have incarnated "power" in the things 
which strike him, in the natural phenomena which menace him, 
and that he should have come only by degrees to the abstraction of 
force. 

But let us quit this dispute. What is God, according to M. 
Strada, and how do we perceive him? It is the Fact, he says, 
which reveals God to us ; the Fact is the realisation of the idea of 
God, and it is hence the idea of God which man thinks in thinking 
the Fact. "If the dead painter has put his idea into a painting, 
if the father in dying puts his idea into the letter which he writes 
to his son, the spectator, the son, in seeing these facts — the paint- 
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ing, the letter — lives in the thought of the painter and the father, 
though he will never again see the painter or the father ! This is 
how the mediating fact establishes the relation between God and 
man. Simple-minded people feel this in life without reasoning. 
Thus they efface themselves with humility before the unknown, in- 
communicable God, from whom they experience a mysterious, se- 
cret communication of power." 

God, says M. Strada further, is the absolute, preantinomic or 
affirmation of which our logic stands in need — pure spirit which it 
is no longer necessary to separate from the world, which it is not 
necessary to suppose coeternal with matter. The author will re- 
vert to these questions. But always and everywhere science is the 
mother of true religion and religion itself, because it alone makes 
us know God and live in God. 

I shall pass by the details of this work — a solid production 
containing many beautiful passages, although full of fatiguing rep- 
etitions. M. Strada has certainly convictions. He never doubts 
that he has given to the world the truth which will save it, that he 
is the Bacon and the Descartes of future times, and he honestly be- 
lieves that his methodical impersonalism is a novel procedure which 
scientists have never heretofore followed ! Yet what does the scien- 
tist do who constantly begins anew his experiences and resumes 
unceasingly his labor, if not to patiently interrogate the Fact, to 
submit and declare it the sole master, the last guide, and the ex- 
pression of the laws of the universe? M. Strada has the merit 
which I gladly accord to him of precisely formulating the situation ; 
he will not have lived without exercising an influence nor without 

having left behind him some trace. 

* 

* * 

I recommend a good work by M. Andre Cresson, Sur La 
Morale de Kant — a study in which M. Cresson shows clearly both 
the logical defects in the moral system of Kant and the falsity of 
his principles, and ends with the conclusion that this philosopher 
of genius, by the very originality of his attempt "has done nothing 
but prove more clearly than ever the impossibility of discovering 
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an ethics which is not founded on the rational science of human 
nature or on a religious metaphysics." 

I also recommend a work by M. L. Dauriac, La Psychologic 
dans l' ope"ra fran$ais (Auber, Rossini, Meyerbeer) — a study not in 
musical criticism, as M. Dauriac tells us, but of musical psychol- 
ogy, wherein, however, he abides by the ordinary methods of crit- 
icism and seems to me to insist a little too much upon grounds of 
sentiment. 

To be mentioned finally are, a new edition of M. V. Brochard's 
De Verreur ; Nature et moralite" by M. Charles Chabot ; La tnoda- 
lit '/ du jugement 1 by M. Leon Brunschwicg — a study on the value 
of our theoretical and practical judgments, the whole of which con- 
stitutes on the one hand the work of perception and the edifice of 
science, and on the other the development of the individual will 
and progress of the moral life. And particularly is to be noted a 
special edition of the Sociology of Auguste Comte which has been 
epitomised by M. Rigolage (Jules Rig) ; a publishing enterprise 
which has its significance, and which will not remain unnoticed. 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris. 

1 All these works are published by F. Alcan. 



